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decayed, at as remote a period as B.C. 3800; and some archaic in-
scriptions from the site may be ascribed to an even more remote
antiquity. Here there grew up a most powerful temple, with its
schools, libraries, observatories; and supporting a vast number of
priests, doctors, and scribes. The cultus located here was that of
the worship of the bright sun-god under his name of Barbar or
Samas, and the legends and myths of his wars and loves are most
poetic, and valuable to the student of comparative mythology.
According to the fragments which have been recovered from the
library of this temple, the hymns are full of the most beautiful
poetry. The sun, in a morning hymn, is described as opening
the great gates of the rising sun and coming forth upon the world
ulike a wife pleased and giving pleasure," an expression which
finds its equivalent in the Hebrew Psalms (xix. 5 et seq.): " The
Sun which as a bridegroom cometh out of his chamber, and re-
joiceth as a strong man to run his course." Spreading bright
light, he looks upon all nations, and all nations turn their face to
him; " his name is in all mouths; " " thou art a banner," a rally-
ing point, " to all the wide earth." In another hymn we read of
the beautiful, all-seeing eyes of the sun, " the judge of men."
His strength, like that of Samson, is in his bright golden locks
and beard, which represent his rays of light shorn and marred by
the cold, cutting winter. He dies to rise again in all his youthful
beauty. In the temple were his sacred chariot and horses, such as
those of the Greek Apollo or the Syrian sun-god, which were
destroyed by Josiah (2 Kings xxiii. 11). These are two of the
chief centres of religious life which were in contact with the
Hebrew people in pre-captivity times, and are therefore of more
interest to us than some of the others, of which time does not
permit me to speak.

In tracing the growth and development of religious life in
Babylonia we must always maintain a synchronism with the social
progress of the people, and thus we shall be able to establish a
regular sequence in the progressive stages.

The age of polyarchy and the varied local schools of religious
thought was terminated by the period when the various city
kingdoms became amalgamated into one, and the empire was
consolidated under the government of one powerful ruler. Such
partial consolidations bad taken place at various times, as, for
example, in B.C. 3800, when Sargon I., of Agade or Akkad, became
ruler of the land, or later, about B.C. 2500, when the kings of
Ur, Urbahu and Dungi, had founded a united empire in South
Babylonia.

But the grand and final consolidation took place about B.C. 2200,
when a powerful prince, Kammurabi, proclaimed himself king of
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